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Introduction 


AGZOUTH KYENGSANG, in which the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission has 
its work, is the third smallest of the 

9&3; thirteen provinces of Korea. It is 
the most densely populated, the nearest to 
Japan and, to continue the list of superlatives, 
according to statistics, it consumes per capitem 
the largest amount of beer. 

These three circumstances bring with them 
their own peculiar problems. When folk live 
one hundred and seventy-two decimal six 
souls to the kilo it is unlikely that there will 
‘be much wealth among them. By sacrificial 
giving the. Church in Kyengsang is self- 
Supporting, but there is nothing left over 
for Christian education. Thus, the one remain- 
ing Primary Boy’s School is subsidized by the 
Mission, and in each center there is'a Mission 
Primary School for girls. 

In Kyengsang, more than elsewhere, there 
is a continual exodus to Japan, particularly 
among the young men to whom the Church 
should be looking for leadership. During the 
last three years,;-two disastrous floods have 
taken their toll of life and property, and 
driven more and more people from their 
homes and home churches. 

Fusan, the second largest city in Korea with 
a population of 156,500 Koreans and Japanese, 
adds to the usual problems of a great city, 
that of caring for the thousands of young 
people who daily pass through on their way 
to or from Japan, or failing to get away 
are stranded friendless and penniless in the 
streets. 

The drink question again, is such an Augean 
Stables, that save for an occasional temper- 
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ance demonstration, the Ghurels hesitates to 
tackle it, 

In 1914, the Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. A. generously handed over this 
province to be worked by ‘the Australian 
Presbyterian Mission, the Benjamin of the 
Federation. The statistics of that time show 
101 Churches, 1887 baptized members and 
3,816 adherents. 

Comparing these returns with those of 1936, 
we realize with deep thankfulness that God is 
fulfilling His) promises to little Benjamin. 
The statistics of 1936 are Churches 313, bap- 
tized members 7,941, adherents 26,955. Ben- 
jamin, like other warlike tribes, favours the 
guerilla method of attack, that is to say, the 
forty odd members.are distributed over five 
stations:. Dr. and Mrs. McLaren in Seoul, 
Dr. and Mrs. Engel in Pyengyang, and Mr. 
Cunningham, representing the Mission in union 
work. Each of the five Stations in South 
Kyengsang has some kind of institutional 
work, not all of which are represented in the 
following pages. 

The Harper Memorial Designated High 
School for Girls, situated near Fusanchin, 
trains. Christian leaders for church and 
school. The Vocational Farm School for Wo- 
men seeks and saves those in moral danger 
and destitution, and the Paton Memorial Hos- 
pital. in Chinju cares for the sick, especially 
the sick poor, and sends them on their way 
rejoicing. The Men’s and Women’s Lower 
Bible Schools are now under the direction of 
the support of the farmer. 

Benjamin is a small tribe, representing a 
comparatively small church, but he comes 
irom the lowland and from the mountains and 
from the South, bringing sacrifices of thanks- 
giving unto the House ot the Lord. 


Amy G. M. SKINNER 


Historical Sketch 


Mary MCKENZIE 


Row OFTEN EVENTS, small and insig- 
*® nificant in nature, and at the time 
©: observed by few, have proved to be 
of such importance, and have led to 
great things in communities and in the lives 
‘of thousands who were entirely unconscious 
of them at the time! 

Early in April 46 years ago, a sick man, so 
il] that he was unable without support from a 
faithful attendant, to sit on the Korean pony he 
was riding, entered Fusan. There were few 
who observed or cared about his pitiable 
plight and none to weep when his brave spirit 
left his fever-racked body a few days later, 
and yet what great significance and historical 
importance that event has had on the king- 
dom of God in this southern part of Korea! 

This young man—the Rev. J. Henry Davies 
—always affectionately referred to by those 
who knew him as “Harry” Davies, had early 
felt the urge to serve his Master preaching 
the Gospel to those still in darkness, and had 
gone to India, where an elder sister was a 
missionary, but after 19 months had to return 
to Australia because of ill health. Protestant 
missionaries were just obtaining an entrance 
to Korea at that time, and the reading of 
an article by Arch Deacon Wolfe of Foochow 
who hed visited Chinese Christians in Fusan 
in 1887, Jed Mr. Davies to offer to go as a 
representative of our church to this field. 

Right here, perhaps a few words as to WHO 
WE ARE might be appropriate. The name 
“Australian Presbyterian Mission” is apt to 
make people think that our Mission represents 
the whole of Australian Presbyterianism. That 
is not so. Our Mission work in Korea was 
begun by the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, 
one of five Australian States at that time, and 
is still carried on entirely by that church, 
except that the church in South Australia, has 
since 1922 supported a clerical missionary, 
and for some years the Queensland Women’s 
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Missionary Board, supported a woman mis- 
sionary as their representative. To our great — 
regret, this worker was withdrawn a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Davies’ offer was accepted, and in 
October, 1889, he arrived in Seoul. Being an 
accomplished scholar and possessing distinct 
linguistie gifts, he made unusual progress with 
the language, and his fine Christian spirit 
was early recognized by the little band of 
American missionaries then in Seoul. He was 
made Secretary of a Presbyterian Council con- 
vened at that time, under which the Missions 
concerned, agreed to a division of territory. 
The southern part of Korea was thought to be 
the best location for Mr. Davies to begin 
work, so after five months in Seoul, he set out 
on the long overland journey to Fusan. 

To anyone who knows the physical features 
of Korea—the number of mountains to be 
scaled, and rivers to be forded—such a jour- 
ney, (undertaken when the only method of 
travel was by foot, pack-pony, or chair, and 
the roads only winding foot trails, whilst inns 
where nights had to be spent and food sec- 
ured, were vermin infested and unsanitary in 
the extreme), appears a tremendous under- 
taking and must have required unusual cour- 
age and powers of endurance. 

Never very robust, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Davies fell a victim of smallpox en route, 
and arrived in Fusan, sick unto death. Provi- 
dentially Mr. Gale was in Fusan at the time, 
and the distressed and perplexed Korean 
attendant, hearing that another Westerner 
was in the neighbourhocd, sought him out; so 
Mr. Gale was with his sick friend when the 
end came. Soon all that was mortal of this 
first venture of our Mission in Korea, was in 
a lonely grave on a hillside overlooking Fusan 
harbour, but that was not the end. 

One life had been laid down, but 18 months 
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later five new missionaries whose interest in 
Korea had been awakened by Mr. Davies’ 
death, arrived to carry on what he had so 
heroically begun. The five were The Rev. 
J. H. Mackay and his wife, and the Misses 
| Menzies, Perry, and Fawcett. 
| Nowadays, when newcomers arrive from 
) across the Straits by fast up-to-date steamers 
'that berth at a commodious pier where a 
) super-express train is waiting for those who 
| wish to travel further, and drivers of luxurious 
taxi’s await the beck of a finger to take any- 
' one who wishes to stay in Fusan over well 
made roads to a fine hotel, it is hard to visual- 
; ize the different conditions under which those 
+ early voyagers arrived in 1891. 
How strange the old city, lying at the foot 
) of grey rugged hills, must have looked to 
| them as they stood on the deck of the small 
) steamer anchored in the harbour, waiting for 
/ asampan to take them ashore! This strange 
| little-known land was to be their home. 
As they watched from the ship the white- 
) robed figures moving to and for on the shore, 
i it is recorded that Mr. Mackay exclaimed, 
) “Have we come to the land of the redeemed!’ 
| Closer contact with the people, whose national 
) dress at that time was white, quickly disil- 
! lusioned him as to having arrived in Paradise ! 
| Just what would have happened to a party, 
i arriving as they did without having made 
| any preparation, or knowing a word of the 
language, had not Dr. and Mrs. Hardie, who 
) had arrived the previous year, been in Fusan 
| at the time, it is hard to imagine. God-sent 
| angels they must have seemed when they first 
} appeared, and our pioneer missionaries never 
» ceased to express gratitude for the help Dr. 
/ and Mrs. Hardie were to them at that time. 
) Korean suspicion of the Westerner was still 
) so great that no Korean in Fusan would 
i give any accommodation to such; a Japanese 
} house in the Japanese section of the city 
| was secured, and study of the language com- 
| menced. 

Soon sickness and the shadow of death 
overtook this little band. Mr. Mackay was 
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frequently prostrated with malaria, and his’ 
young wife was stricken yet more seriously, 
and all too soon, there was another grave on 
the hillside beside that of Mr. Davies. ; 

Later Mr. Mackay was able to secure ground 
for a house in the part of the city known as 
Choryang, while the women workers through 
the help of one of their teachers, bought a 
Korean house in old Fusan, and moved out 
to what is now the site of our Fusanchin 
Station. 

Unfortunately continued illhealth caused Mr. 
Mackey’s return to Australia, and as Miss 
Fawcett had by that time become his wife, 
Miss Moore arrived to take her place in 1892. 

The Rev. A. Adamson was appointed as Mr. 
Mackay’s successor and arrived in Fusan with 
his wife in 1894, Once again sickness ended 
in sorrow in a missionary home; another 
sweet flower of early womanhood withered 
and another young wife was buried on that 
hillside ! 

Miss Perry left the Mission in 1895, and 
Miss Brown arrived to take her place the 
same year. As Mrs. Engel we are glad to 
have her with us still—our SENIOR missionary 
—whose 40th anniversary of service was cele- 
brated last year. Mr. Engel with his family 
were our next recruits, arriving in 1900 and 
two years later Dr. H. Currell and his wife 
reached Fusan. 

Up to this time, our Mission had worked all 
its territory from the one Station ; but as the 
sister Mission—American Presbyterian North 
—divided South Kyung Sang Province with 
us at this time, and had provided Fusan with 
a mission hospital, Dr. Currell felt strongly 
urged to begin our Mission’s medical work 
in another centre, and with the approval of 
our home Church, he left to open up a new 
Station in Chinju in Oct., 1905. 

Today the Paton Memorial Hospital there, is 
a monument to the work that Dr. Currell— 
joined later by Dr. Maclaren—and aided by 
Miss Clerke and Miss Napier as successive 
Matrons, so efficiently built up, and which is 
carried on by Dr. Taylorjand Dr. Davies (niece 
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of our first missionary), with Miss Edgar as 
Matron. 

Space forbids a detailed account of the ar- 
rival of workers, and extension of work after 
this, excepting to mention that the visit in 
1910, of our Foreign Mission secretary, the 
Rev. Frank Paton caused such an awakening 
of interest in Korea in our Home Church, 
that many new workers came after that 
period, and it was felt that our Mission was 
in a position to undertake the working of 
the whole Province, as had already been 
suggested by some of our American brethren, 
and so free their missionaries for work in 
other provinces in which they had commit- 
ment. This was done in 1914, since when 
South Kyung Sang Province, with its two 
million population, has been our resp onsibility. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adamson had already moved 
from Fusan and opened Masan as a new 
Station in 1911, and were joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Watson and Miss MacPhee in 1912, The 
following year Mr. Watson opened up a fourth 
Station at Tong Yung and the same year Mr. 
Macrae moved from Chinju to open Kuchang. 

These five centres comprise our Mission 
Stations; but through Dr. Engel at Pyeng 
Yang Seminary and Dr. Maclaren -at Sever- 
ence Medical College, our Mission rejoices ita 
share of the work of the Kingdom far beyond 
this one Province. 

Bible institute work for men was begun 
in 1912 and a like institute for women com- 
menced in 1913. 

School werk for girls originated in a small 
orphanage begun by Miss Perry and Miss 
Menzies in 1892, was developed later by Mrs. 
Wright (then Miss Niven), and finally culmi- 
nated in primary and sub-primary schools and 
kindergartens in each of our five Stations and 
in our Tongnay Girls’ Middle School. 

Our Mission still shares with the Masan 
Korean church a primary school for boys; 
but boys’ middle school work had to be given 
up in 1932 for financial reasons. An effort to 
help Korean youth in a more practical and 
ess expensive way, was made by starting 


a farm school for boys. This was organized 
by Mr. Borland, and is now carried on by the 
Rev. Ingu Yun. 

Industrial and social conditions in the prov- 
ince seem to force an unusual number of 
unfortunate young women and girls upon our 
notice, and to save such from moral wreck, 
our Mission began an industrial school in Tong 
Yung some years ago. This has developed 
into an important institution, now superin- 
tended by Miss Kerr at a new centre at 
Tongnay, with farming and animal husbandry 
added. 

Work for lepers was begun by:the American 
missionaries in 1909, supported by the Mission 
to Lepers in London, and a little later it was 
handed over to us. Mr. Mackenzie has been 


in charge since 1911, during which time the 
work has grown from a small dormitory with 
86 inmates, to a large colony, where, in addi- 
tion to a fine church, hospital and administra- 
tion building, we have cottage and dormitory ~ 
accommodation for over 600 inmates. This 
branch of work has been an outstanding wit- 
ness for the Gospel throughout the whole 
province. 

No historical sketch would be complete with- 
out reference to the many noble men and 
women, once workers here, who now rest 
from their labours, and whose graves lie far 
ecattered,—that of Mr. Adamson in England, 
Mr. Lyall, Mrs. Engel, Mrs. Watson, Miss 
Menzies, Miss Scholes and Miss Campbell in 
Australia; Mrs. Wright, Miss Napier and Mr. 
Allen, in addition to those already referred to, 
in Korea; as well as many litile mounds that 
mark the resting place of little lives gone from 
missionary homes. 

Nor would we pass over the no less brave 
and devoted workers, who, after varying 
terms of service for Korea, were obliged to 
resign, but whose hearts are with us stlli,— 
Dr. and Mrs. Currell, Mrs. Adamson, Mrs. 
Lyall, Mr. and Mrs, Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, Mr. Watson, Miss Moore, Miss Ebery 
and Miss Laing. 

May we who remain work and pray remem- 
bering. 

‘“‘We are watchers of a beacon whose light must 
never die ; 

West guardians of an alter that shows Thee ever 
nigh ; 

We ae children of thy freemen who sleep beneath 
the sod ; 

For the might of thine arm we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God.”’ 
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“Grannie”’ Ryang 


Amy G. M. 


Us p@EVENTY YEARS AGO a bright-faced 

daughter of the house of Han was 
ae married into a wealthy and aristo- 
S39; cratic home in South Kyeng Sang 
Province. She soon won the affection of her 
new parents and husband, but quickly dis- 
covered that the latter, kind and indulgent 
when sober, was not addicted to sobriety, and 
invariably finished his convivial bouts by 
beating up his wife. 

Three years she submitted to this treatment! 
Then, one morning, she rose early, drew the 
water, set the rice on the fire, and quickly de- 
parted to her own home. It wag beneath the 
dignity of an aristocrat to make any effort to 
retrieve a daughter-in-law (especially a child- 
less one); so Pokum remained with her moth- 
er,’ while her husband lost no time in drinking 
himseif to death. 

Life in those days was not easy for Pokum, 
‘‘neither widow, nor wife, nor maid”, but she 
had not been long at home when her brother’s 
wife died, leaving three small children. The 
next year the brother himself died, and 
Pokum found herself in sole charge of the 
little family. Unable either to read or write, 
she ranged the province with her bundle of 
homespun on her head, trying to earn a living 
for the children, but found it impossible to 
make ends meet. There was one thing to do 
that would be lucrative and that thing she did. 
She joined forces with a widower with two 
children, and ran a beer-shop. With the 
business and five children on her hands, she 


- found herself busier than ever, but she made a 


financial success of the venture. No distine- 
tions were made in the family. Her own 
nephew and the widower’s son were given the 
same kind of wedding feast! The nephew 
and his wife died young, and their baby lay 
dead in “Grannie’s” arms, leaving the Han 
family without a man. So Pokum set ail her 
hopes on Yungil the elder niece, bright-faced, 
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energetic, and strong-willed like her aunt. 
Having found out for herself that riches do 
not necessarily make for happiness, Pokum 
married Yungil at the age of eighteen, into a 
poor but better class home where she was at 
first very happy. But the young husband 
decided to go North to seek his fortune, and 
Yungil was left with two small daughters and 
her parents-in-law to support. 

Sewing for the neighbours, she managed to 
keep the home together, but gradually a great 
depression settled on her spirit, “What was 
the use of it all? Her aunt had scolded her 
when she tried to learn to read, saying that a 
woman’s business was to mind her husband 
and children. But what if your husband was 
always away? So distressed was her mother- 
in-law at Youngil’s sadness, that twice she 
walked from Fusan to Pyengyang and per- 
suade her son to come home. 

About this time there was some stir in the 
town about two foreign ladies who had come 
and were living by themselves. What had 
they come for? and why had they no hus- 
bands? Some said that they made medecine 
of people’s eye and noses; others said that they 
stole and sold young women. They were 
certainly barbarians, for they ate sweet bread 
without chop-sticks! Butit was also rumoured 
that they taught a righteous way of life. 

One evening, Yungil and her slster, with 
skirts over their heads, stole to the house for 
a “sightsee’. Several young women were 
learning a hymn from a wall sheet. ‘God the 
ereator of all......... God who will judge all 
men”. This then was the meaning of life. 
Yungil was startled. The next evening she 
asked her mother-in-law to come and see for 
herself that the foreign women were quite 
harmless. The old lady came, saw, and was 
bored but gave Yungil time to go back and 
forth. When Yungil’s husband in his own 
good time returned from Pyengyang, he found 
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all the tongues in the neighbourhood clacking 
over the fact that his wife was ‘gadding’ at 
nights to the foreigners’ house. To her as- 
tonishment, he found his parents supporting 
her in their attitude. Yungil promptly coun- 
‘tered an incipient persecution by packing up 
to leave, and there was no further talk of 
opposition. The children were sent to the 
mission school. 

All this time “Grannie” was carrying on her 
business. Each time the foreigner passed that 
way, it was “Sister, when are you coming to 
Jesus?’’—only a few words each time, but she 
never passed without a word. Yungil, too, 
having won over her own home folk, worked 
hard to win her aunt. But “Grannie’’ held out. 
Then came the exodus to Hawaii, and Yungil 
was amongst those who went. Loneliness 
drove ‘‘Grannie’’ to seek consolation where 
Yungil had found it, and one Sunday she ap- 
peared in church. 

From that time forward “Grannie”’ has never 
wavered. The business was disposed of. All 
she had ever made had been spent on others, 


and in time she came to live with Yungil’s 
family, now returned from abroad twelve 
strong. Itis said that for twenty-five years, 
“Grannie” missed no service that was held in 
the church. 

“‘Grannie’’ is eighty-seven now. Bright- 
faced Yungil is gone, and of that big happy 
household only five are left, but ‘‘Grannie’’ re 
ceives from her nieces now of the loving care 
she gave to their mother. She still loves to 
laugh and she still loves to give, and she still 
loves to do her bit towards the family health. 
Woe to the fly that comes within reach of that 
swatter! But not on Sundays! On that day 
the swatter is hung up, the hymnbook set 
out, and the flies enjoy Jubilee, “Grannie’s” 
only remark being, ‘‘You wait till to-morrow !” 

But her chief joy is to preach. Policemen, 
peddlers and visitors of all sorts are told of 
the way and exhorted to walk in it. Ofter 
one will hear the quavering old, voice repeat- 
ing: ‘“‘The Lord in my Shepherd, I shall not 
want’’—right on down to the end: “I will 
dwell in the House of the Lord for ever! ...... 


Itinerating 
By F. J. L. MACRAE 


@7@ TINERATING HAS an old fashioned and 
a) familar sound to all Korea mission- 

& aries. Here in Korea the older Pro- 
Eee testant missionaries even were free to 
move about and use such language as they 
had, to tell the Gospel message direct to the 
people. They were sure of a friendly wel- 
come from the country people. 

In the province of South Kyungsang the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission has attempted 
to keep the balance between the different 
kinds of missionary work—social, medical, edu- 
cational, evangelistic. The result is that while 
we have a good deal of the first three kinds 
of work, we have also about 300 Churches 
gcattered over all the province. Indeed the 
backbone of our work is out in the country 


rather than in our one large city, Fusan. Like 
all other work even itinerating has changed 
considerably in method. The picture of an 
itinerator perched on the top of two ‘food 
boxes”’ covered with rugs and quilts and all 
balanced precariously on the top of a thin, 
tired and indomitably plucky little Korean 
pony, is no longer to be seen on our roads. 
Public and private cars have speeded up travel 
and it is easier and more convenient to hurry 
to a point miles away by motor instead of 
walking slowly from place to place. 

Economic developments are no less a factor 
in changing our methods of work. At one 
time there were no broad roads and the whole 
of the trade of the country was carried on 
men’s backs. There were thousands of men 
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} getting their whole livelihood by carrying 
) loads and the wayside inns were places of 
| bustle and interest. One could not travel a 
{ mile without meeting dozens of coolies to 
/ whom a word might be spoken, a tract given 
/ and with whom a minute might be spent 
j in friendly conversation. Nowadays, if one 
) walks, he meets large auto trucks carrying 
} loads which take the place of twenty or more 
1 men. 
The people of Korea seem always to have 
enjoyed travelling. It has been a mystery 
} that so many move about over the country, 
¢ but there they were and these people formed 
a great moving congregation ready and will- 
' ing to hear Gospel. Nowadays these same 
people are doubtless to be met travelling in 
trains or public cars. 
; Agricultural methods again have changed. 
| The farming people have no long spells of 
resting while waiting for the fields to thaw 
in early spring, or for the grain to ripen 
i in early autumn. Agriculture is now more 
¢ exacting, and during the hard winter months 
( other work must be done to meet the increased 
need for cash. All these changing conditions 
have emptied the roads of pedestrians and the 
) itinerator finds himself doing most of his work 
after he arrives at his destination. 
The country church is more and more de- 
) manding something else than a mere nighi’s 
_ hurried visit. 

While we grant all these facts and while the 
# writer himself has like many another, departed 
) from the oid simple methods and become 
immersed in educational’ work, he cannot help 
feeling that there is still work to be done by 
the itinerator. 
| The foreign missionary is not tied down by 
) financial responsibilities to the churches; he 


carries some small prestige as one who has 
come from a far country, and he is the recipi- 
ent of many small courtesies prompted by the 
kindly feelings of the Koreans to strangers, 
It is amazing how readily people will listen to 
a message given, alas! in halting incorrect 
Korean. We have as St. Paul said long ago, 
the treasure in earthen vessels, but many 
have come to realize that it is a treasure 
though the vessels are earthen indeed! Many 
of the churches are poor and unable to pay 
for the ministry of the Word and many 
indeed welcome the touch with the outer 
world that the foreigner brings. It may be 
easy to over emphasise the words of welcome 
and appreciation that greet us on our visits, 
but apart from anything else the visit of a 
foreigner to a village church gives some 
social standing to.a group which may often be 
suffering under persecution. This is of 
great importance and it goes to prove that the 
itinerator’s work is not all done. 

In conclusion we feel bound to say that the 
methods of the past may not wholely apply to 
the present but the Church still needs men 
and women who, forgetting the urgent claims 
of institutions and organisations, go out into 
the country districts carrying the message 
of the Gospel. The itinerator follows in 
the footsteps of the great apostles of old who 
went out into distant places. He himself be- 
comes an example to the people. He himself 
gains endless inspiration from the people he 
meets, the problems with which he is brought 
face to face and from the direct evidence to be 
seen every where that the Gospel is able to 
save wayfaring men even to the uttermost. 
The Cross is lifted up, the Gospel is pro- 
claimed, and numbers are added thereby to 
the Church daily. 
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STELLA M. SCOTT 


OREA IS “A land of hills and valleys,’’ 
ia and of little villages, nestling in 
an every sheltered nook of the hills. 

Folk from thirty four villages at- 
tend the Kuchang church at the present 
time. 

When extension Sunday school work was 
started in the district, there was a village 
thought too far out for Sunday work, and a 
missionary with the school teachers, went 
there on a Saturday. At that time the teach- 
ing of the Korean ‘‘Kul’’,-literally teaching to 
read and write,—was part of Sunday school 
work. It was a means of drawing the chil- 
dren who had no other opportunity for learn- 
ing. Later, when it was proposed that the 
telling of a Scripture story be the central part 
of the Sunday school, one who is now an hon- 
oured elder of the church, protested bitterly. 
Teaching reading required effort to learn on 
the part of the children, as did the memoriz- 
ing of hymns and texts, but if they just had to 
sit and listen to a story during precious time 
which might be given to learning,—"Well ! 
what a set of lazy folk they would become.”’ 

This Saturday school differed little from the 
then extensicn Sundary schools, except that 
more time was given to it than could be given 
onaSunday. Another missionary started work 
in a second village some years later, and attend- 
ed both places when itinerating duties allowed. 
If the missionary could not go, a Biblewoman 
was sent, but the children did not respond to 
the older type of worker, and only attended 
well when they knew the missionary would be 
there. Work was carried on intermittently 
for several years, whenever one or other of 
the missionaries was able to do it. 

Then a young woman who had held respon- 
sible positions in Mission schools, came to 
the town, partly seeking different work on 
account of ill health. Eventually she had some 
half days free during the week, and was 


given the work in these two villages. There 


was an attendance at each of some sixty 


children. The news was spread in the church, 
and immediately another village asked, and 
another, until classes were being held in five 
villages, and the teacher gave her whole 
time to the work. There is always a full 
day of work for the village worker on a 
Sunday, so the village work has been confined 
to five days. 


The only requirements from the village 


were, first that there be a Christian in whose 
yard the ‘‘school”’ could meet. Later the re- 


qusite was that it be a sunny yard, facing — 


south, and that there be mats, such as are 


used for the drying of grain, for the children — 


to sit on. 

The teacher’s equipment was a picture to 
illustrate the story told, a small blackboard, a 
package of small black cardboard ‘‘slates,’’ 
pencils, and a packet of small reward tickets. 
Through the twelve years since this systemetic 
work started, the practice has been to give 
these small tickets; for four of them, signifying 
four attendances, to give a larger one on 
the fifth attendance; then for four of these, 
a small attendance certificate used to be 
given, but now a lead pencil is substituted. It 


is interesting to see the way the mother, and - 


sometimes the grandmother, watches over 
these tickets, and counts as eagerly as the 
child until the larger reward is due. These 
tickets are also an incentive to read, as there 
is a text on each. Where the tickets are kept, 
in tiny homes where everything to use, eat, 
or wear seems to be common property is a 
mystery, but kept they are, and it is possible 
to use most of the returned tickets several 
times, In classes with up to thirty children 
the one worker could manage, but in larger 
classes it was hardly possible, especially for 
the teaching of reading. There has been no 
difficulty in ‘‘grading” for the story work, for 
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| children of fourteen or fifteen will memorise, 
} and listen quite readily, as will the little ones 
_ of six or seven. The older ones are usually 
| handicapped with babies on their backs, and 
| have to be in the back row. For a time it was 
| the main part of a missionary’s assignment to 
help, and her concertina was a great attrac- 
i, tion. 

After the children learned a hymn or two 
} the programme was: A well known hymn. 

| Prayer,—this the children repeated after the 
i teacher. 

| Memorising of selected Scripture verses. 
Children’s catechism. 

| Physical exercise, or action songs (of the 
+ simplest type.) 

Bible story. 

More exercises, if necessary, but for many 
} the great attractiou of the day was the learn- 
i ing of the syllabary, and no exercises seemed 
) to be needed to prepare for that! ‘‘Never 
+ mind about learning the hymns! Singing will 
i not do you much good. Give all your mind 
) to the reading lesson!’ Such instructions are 
often given by the parents. This is because 
( of the association of singing with girls of the 
entertainment class, but the singing is enjoyed 
_ by the children,—and by the listeners ! 

For writing, the ‘“‘slates,’’—of late years the 
f notebooks-were much prized, but those with- 
i out, used a piece of stick, and wrote on the 
ground. Little groups would sit absorbed in 
) the effort to write and memorise the syllables, 
_—and the mistakes were easily erased from 
| the ground slate! 

Roll call came last, with the distribution 
of the tickets. After the closing hymn and 
prayer the parting salutation was always, 
| “Sleep seven nights, and we will meet again.” 
| This is still the way children in these villages 
' count the day for their class. 

' Are the schools appreciated, and how do 
) they help, the children? Approaching a 
} village on the morning of the school is an 
excitement! The children come running in 
groups, and on the narrow track it is difficult 
for each to make his or her bow to the 
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teacher. It is managed, by a great deal of 
dodging, and only rarely is a child pushed 
over into the rice field below; laggards are 
seen rushing to the stream, or to the irrigation 
channel, to wash face and hands, and as 
towels are not at hand make their salutation 
with dripping but clean faces. The first com- 
ers have already rushed back to the village, 
and can be heard calling for the stragglers 
and the unfortunates who are kept working 
until the last minute. 

The teacher’s possessions have long since been 
taken by eager hands, in the winter even 
gloves have to be given over to satisfy the 
desire to do something for teacher, and 
deposited in the place of meeting. The whole 
village knows that THE DAY has come. ' Sight- 
seers ? Yes! Except in the very busy farming 
seasons. Mothers and grannies come, and 
stand close around. Fathers and brethren, 
pretend to be looking at nothing in particular 
either in a yard which looks down on the 
meeting place, or leaning over the stone wall 
of the yard. The women maintain an indffer- 
ent air if spoken too directly, but are ‘‘all eyes 
and ears” to see, each, that her offspring 
takes full advantage of the opportunity. One 
will call to “Only a girl” or to “Unwanted,” 
“Why don’t you answer? You heard that 
last week!” “Did the men folk remember 
too ?” one wonders. Simple minded country 
folk, mostly, with very little excitement or 
pleasure in their lives, they rejoice that their 
children have this opportunity, though they 
rarely put it into words. In these villages 
successive pastors have said they are sure 
of a welcome, and find the atmosphere of 
the village different from that of places where 
there is no such work. 

Several years ago this type of work was re- 
cognised by the Mission and plans made to 
have Children’s Biblewomen wherever there 
was opportunity. Still there are not enough 
to cope with all the work that could be done. 
No two stations of the Mission work in just 
the same way, but the object is the same, 
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Christian teaching for the children,—‘“for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

In this district there have been four differ- 
ent teachers during the twelve years of organ- 
ised work. These have worked out from Ku- 
chang to villages distant from two to five 
miles. Nearer villages have from time to 
time been handed over to the church, and 
new places taken up, but there are several 
villages in which the work has been done for 
succeeding groups of children, since the be- 
ginning. These are villages where as yet the 
parents are not willing for the girls to go to 
school. In most cases it is poverty that keeps 
them back, but in many places the old customs 
of the country that stand in the way. Girls 
were married away to non-Christian homes, 
and often the teacher would not know until 
she missed the girl at roll call. It was dis- 
. heartening, but as the years have passed it has 
been found that many of these girls have 
prepared the way for the entrance of the 
Gospel to the new home and village. Now 
it is a regular part of the teaching, “If you are 
sent to a non-Christian husband you must 
bear witness in his home.’’ Groups of young 
women come to the Mission compound at heli- 
day times, sightseeing, and it is a common 
thing for some to stay behind, and speak of 
their memories of these “Seven days’ sleep, 
and then study school.”’ There have been 
young men inquirers in the local church, 
through what they have heard from young 
wives. 

In a few places the majority of scholars hes 
been boys. Wood gatherers, lads who go to 
the hills, and coilect pine needles and cones, 
and rake up the dried grass, for fuel; and 
farm lads have come. One day in the week 
they will wait for the teacher, and go out to 
work later. For them the teaching period has 
to be shortened. In one of these villages a 
church has just been built, 

Some eight years ago a worker was appoint- 
ed to the country district. Here, too, the 
werk is done by weekly visits, but generally 
in a weak church. Several churches are now 
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strong through this work, and two churches 
have been built as a direct result of the 
weekly visit. 

One of the advantages of this system is the 
small outlay needed, which makes it possible, — 
given a worker and the vision for any church © 
to have such work in one or more villages. 
The local women’s preaching association com- 
menced three years ago, in a district they had 
decided to work for until a church was built. 
Volunteer workers started, but it has to be 
confessed that Jater the work was left to the 
paid Bible women. Still, it was done, and this 
Spring the church was opened. Other forces, 
too, were at work, but the children’s work 
was a great help to them, and a witness in the 
district. 

Assistants for the teacher are a difficulty, 
not that it is difficult to get girls of the church 
with primary school education, to volunteer, © 
but the spirit of service is not strong enough 
to keep them regular and persistent, unless 
there is some gift, or small monthly honor- — 
arium. When assistants can be found, the 
teacher can compass two “schools’”’ in the day, 
when if involves little extra walking. Eight 
villages are being served now by one woman, 
with several young girls as assistants. The 
girl school teachers, and the kindergarten 
staff each give one afternoon a week, so that 
in town district, and country, together, about 
seven hundred children receive the weekly 
teaching. 

Many hundreds have learned to read and 
write in the course of the years; hundreds call 
themselves “believers” though they have as 
yet not the opportunity to connect with the 
visible church, but this work is only seed 
sowing, and the harvest time is not yet. The 
first fruits are most encouraging, and there is 
still ‘‘very much land to be possessed.” There — 
are scores and scores of primary school child- 
ren who attend for the Scripture lesson time, 
and. they can still be gathered, and taught. 

“The king’s business requireth haste,’ Let 
the work amongst the children be hastened, 
for they are to be the future Church. 


Gospel Farm School 
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per cent live in rural districts. The 
work of evangelizing this large pro- 
7e~@s portion of the people is therefore one 
of the most important tasks facing the Chris- 
| tian church in Korea today. 
| In order to present the Gospel acceptably to 
| these farming communities, the preacher must 
; have not only a knowledge cof God’s Word but 
also a knowledge of village life and conditions, 
; and some training in the work of farming. 
| To provide training for such rural workers, 
this Gospel Farm School was established in 
1934 with Rev. F. T. Borland as principal. 
Rey. I. K. Yun succeeded Mr, Borland in 1935 
and is still in charge. 
The aim cf the school is to train the young 
| men to be good farmers, good leaders in rural 
communities and good workers in the country 
churches. 

The school’s motto is, “Love God, love your 
neighbour, love the land’’, and the practical 
| application of this is stressed in the teaching 
of religion, sociology and agriculture which 
— leads to evangelical faith, fraternal love and 
| hard work. 

The teaching in sociology includes rural 
sociology, economics, co-operatives and hy- 
giene, a knowledge of which is necessary for 
leaders in rural districts. 

The agricultural course includes not only 
the growing of rice, other cereals, and 
vegetables but also animal husbandry. 

This year there are 25 boys whose ages 
range from 18 to 25, doing the ordinary course 
of one year ; and five in the one year’s special 
training class which is open to young men 
over 20 years of age who have completed the 
ordinary course and are of good Christian 
character. This special course is for those 
desirous of preparing themselves for the work 
of preaching the Gospel in rural districts, 

The students this year come from such 
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widely seattered places as Manchuria, Quelpart, 
Ham Kyung Do, Whang Hai Do, Seoul and 
Chulla Do—and represent many denomina- 
tions. The day’s work is as follows: The 
students rise at 5 a, m. (6 a. m. in winter). 
After half an hour’s united worship, farm 
work occupies the time till the breakfast bell 
rings. Four hours are spent in the class 
rooms in the morning, and after lunch and 
rest, work in the fields keeps them busy til 
sunset. 

On Sundays, teachers and senior students 
go out to teach and preach in the village 
churches. The younger lads conduct Sunday 
School in the school rooms for children from 
the nearer villages. 

Of the churches visited by the students one 
has a “Church Co-operative Farm”, which is 
directed by the teachers. Land was bought . 
by a friend of the school and given to the 
church people to work according to the 
Korean custom whereby the owner gets a fair 
proportion of the produce. This has proved a 
great success; not only is the church now 
able to pay half a home missionary’s salary, 
but the working together on their church farm 
has brought about such a spirit of unity and 
brotherliness that the church life has been 
transformed. 

The school has not a long history and so 
results are not easily tabulated, but of the 37 
young men who have completed the course, 
many are reported as being ‘models’ in their 
country villages. One Jad who had been a 
professing Christian before coming to the 
school, but who had such a very poor reputa- 
tion among the villagers, went back to his 
home so changed that when visiting that 
district later on, the principal was asked what 
the school had done to change him so. “Even 
the old men trust him now”, they said. This 


is only one case. The vision gained in the 
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school has sent them out to serve their fellow 
men. 

The school is in need of bursaries. Many 
of the boys find it difficult to raise the few yen 
a month for board. Two days ago damage 
to the amount of £5,000 was done by one of 
the worst typhoons ever experienced in the 
South of Korea. 

A great part of the roofs of both school and 
dormitory was blown off, and the gymnasium 


—a separate wooden building—collapsed like 


a pack of cards. Stock buildings and teachers’ 
houses alike were damaged and even as this 
article is being written, heavy rain-falls add 
to the damage done. 

In spite of all, we know the sun will shine 
again and we believe that God in His own 
time and way will send the help needed to 
continue this work which is being done for 
the advancement of His Kingdom. 


A Great Need 


CHANG K. SONG 


@“USAN, THE southern port of Korea, 

= isa city of 120,000 Koreans and 40,000 
4 Japanese. A majority of the Koreans 
p<) are very poor and lamentably igno- 
rant. In comparison with Seoul and Pyeng- 
yang there is a lack of leadership in the 
Chureh. The main problem therefore is to 
train those who will train others. This cannot 
be done suddenly but like all growth will be 
slow. It isa process of selecting and training 
the best material that is available. 

To the social worker, Fusan presents a field 
of wide opportunity. The children come from 
poor and ignorant homes and there is a great 
lack of capable teachers. There is a great 
need for medical care. In the western part of 
the city among 40,000 Koreans there is only 
one trained Korean physician. There is a 
constant cry for medical help, especially for 
women in child-birth. A Miss Lee is the only 
worker in a baby clinic and she does not have 
a certificate as a mid-wife. For all of these 
needs we long to give some help. Some way 
should be found to care for the little ones 
whose mothers must work all day in the 
factory. 

In Fusan there is not an average of one 
primary school teacher for every 100 children. 
For the army of the unemployed there is 


need of employment bureaus. For the many 
unknown and friendless in such a port city 
there is need of travellers’ aid. The Christian 
worker can give a helping hand, a word of 
sympathy, a tract, directions for the journey, 
etc. 

Once the writer was watching the crowd 
arriving by train and hurrying to make sure 
of a place on the boat. A Korean woman 
with two children got off the train. She 
looked weary and anxious not knowing: what 
to do. Three well-dressed-men went up to 
her and demanded to see her pass-port. She 
shewed them this and then they asked as to 
whether or not she had money for the journey 
to Japan. 

She gave them her money, thinking they 
were going to buy her ticket. One of them 
declared the pass-port to be wrong and all 
three went off with both pass-port and money. 
Here the writer took a hand. He went after 
the men and demanded the pass-port and 
money be given to him.. Thinking they were 
faced by a detective, they handed these over 
and made off. The woman’s ticket was 
bought and the pass-port was found to be in 
order. Thus one woman at least was sent 
happily on her way and saved from despair. 
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WEEK’S SPECIAL classes were be- 
ing held in the Church. The leaders 
were Dr. Song our new social work- 
| er from Fusan, Rev. M. Sim recently 
ccd from abroad, and Rev. C. S. Kim, 
' D. D., from Japan. It is seldom that three 
+ such leaders can be secured for a class, and in 
} response to the notices that were sent out, 
¢ church workers gathered from all over the 
) province. All was going well; the young peo- 
i ple were especially thrilled at the fine ad- 
® dresses given. Suddenly rumors began to 
+ spread of flooded areas in the country dis- 
| tricts. Our country friends became unesay 

and prepared to leave for home, but the roads 
were blocked in some directions and so they 
_ resignedly settled down with a desire to get 
all they could from the conference. Another 
| night meeting was arranged, and that night 
the climax came; a high wind began to blow 
and rain poured. We had been warned that 
_-a typhoon was travelling in the vicinity, but 
' Masan has been so free in the past that we 
| only took ordinary precautions in shutting 
windows and doors. It was with great diffi- 
| culty that we reached the church; the crowd 
was thin compared with the previous even- 
| ings. Those of us who had come, felt that 
| the rain would pass, but we were wrong ; it 
_ dncreased in violence, the light failed, the 
wind drove in the doors smashing the glass, 
the noise was deafening. Mr. Sim the speaker 
_ -tried to preach, but we could not hear because 
of the terrific noise outside. Finally the can- 
dles that had been lit went out and we can- 
tinued the service in darkness. Just before 
the benediction, a loud banging at the door 
roused us; a passer-by had run in to tell us 
that the bell tower had collapsed ; fortunately 
no one had been injured. The service being 
over, folks gathered in groups to discuss what 
could be done. We all seemed to be of one 
mind that the stone church in which we were 


Masan Visited by a Typhoon 


IDA MCPHEE 


meeting was the safest place. Suddenly a 
crash came; two of the large windows and 
frames had been blown in; glass was shot 
across our wide church; then the roof began 
to lift, and last of all the solid stone walls of 
the church began to cave in; this was too 
much for us; we made a wild rush for the 
door. It was time to get out when walls two 
feet thick and made of solid blocks of granite 
begin to give before the force of the wind. 
But we were mistaken. In reality it was the 
plaster and wood work that had crashed but 
in the semi-darkness we imagined the worst. 
Having gone out into the yard, it was diffi- 
cult to say what was the next best step. Out 
in the road the tin from the neighbour’s 
roofs or shops was flying through the air. 
Sign posts came crashing down and one did 
not feel tempted to venture out. A party 
of us, mostly young folks, gathered in one 
corner where on three sides we were partly 
protected by the entrance and the stone wall 
surrounding the church. There, crouched 
low, almost sitting in pools of water, the rain 
poured down over our heads; we spent a 
considerable time not knowing what awaited 
us. It was then that the young folks showed 
what their Christian belief meant to them. 
Not once did I hear any sounds of fear though 
they were well aware of the danger. One 
after another struck up a hymn or Psalm, 
“God is our Refuge”, ‘Anywhere with Jesus.” 
‘Jesus as Thou wilt’”’ and so the time passed. 
Soon after 10 o’clock a lad who had been 
looking for his mother, brought the news 
that the road to the police office was fairly 
passable as all the roofs likely to be blown’ 
away had already landed on the ground. 
Some of us decided to accept his offer as 
escort and partly running, partly driven by 
the wind, we reached that place of safety. 
As this was nearly half way to the Mission 
compound, I was anxious to press on but 
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it was impossible to go alone. At last when 
two of the girls decided to come with me, we 
screwed up courage, and opening the door 
saw two men with electric torches evidently 
trying to clear a way along the road. I 
shouted to them to let us go with them. The 
road was strewn with ali kinds of wreckage 
and once a telegraph line across our path 
caused trouble but eventually we got to the 
road leading to the compound. There we met 
the school and kindergarten janitors with 
the head kindergarten teacher. The men 
had discovered that the kindergarten building 
was wrecked and were ontheir way with the 
teacher to rescue the piano if possible. With 
their help we got safely to the house, and after 
nailing up doors, moving beds and barricading 
ourselves against the storm, lay down to rest 
at 1 a.m. How thankful we were to our 
Heavenly Father who had brought us safely 
through it all. Early next morning we were 


out to see what had been hidden by the dark- 


ness. Everywhere devastation! The dormi- 


tory fence and one room were gone. 


The 


farm school in the distance appeared roofless, 


the boy’s primary school was in the same con- — 


dition. The two storied part of the govern- — | 


ment school was razed to the ground. The © 


church was badly damaged. 
The task of rebuilding now faces us; our 
very poorly built girls’ school having escaped 


with little damage, must for a time be used — 


not only for the girls in the mornings, but for 
the boys in the afternoon and for the night 
school until the other buildings have been 
repaired. Also it will be used for the Sunday 


school and kindergarten until the church has 


been repaired. 


We must carry on as best we can, praying : 
that He who knows all our needs will put — 
it into the hearts of his people to give that the — 


work of His Kingdom might not be hindered. 


Typhoon Experiences 


ESMOND W. NEW 


% aE WERE BLISSFULLY ignorant of 
the warnings sent out by the Gov- 
ernment: — “East Shina typhoon 
Me ree heading NNE-Scuth Chosen should 
take precautions.” 

All night we travelled on the railroad 
that runs like a backbone down the centre of 
Korea,—hoping that we might be able to reach 
Masan safely. Day break revealed a scene 
of desclation in South Korea; vast floods 
stretched out in every direction on both sides 
of the line. Here and there some of the 
houses built on the high land had been con- 
verted into islands with their inhabitants 
struggling to save their mud and thatched 
huts from the elements. 

The train which had only been crawling 
along, soon stopped altogether; gangs of raiil- 
way employees advanced cautiously with the 
train testing every foot of the line, watching 
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it as it bent under the weight of the train. 
On our left was a high cliff; on our right 
three broken lines were suspended like giant 
spiders webs over the deep flood waters; the 
embankment had disappeared. We were 
travelling over the only thread of line that 
links Japan directly with Manchuria and 
Europe. Subsequently we discovered that 
at the junction, where normally we take an- 


other rain, we were told to take the boat to: 


Masan ; the train connection had broken down,,. 
and there was no indication when we could 
get home. 

The boats that connect the ports of southern. 
Korea are not large, nor particularly sea- 
worthy. They have the one advantage of a 
fairly high comfortable cabin forward for the 
benefit of second class passengers. Soon the 
boat passed through the heads making for the 


 shahenseen ten anit tien enenaeaind 


| open sea. 


I was interested and slightly per- 
| plexed to notice as we passed the lighthouse 
| at the heads that the typhoon sig nal was out; 
as far as we could see there were heavy low 
‘lying clouds along the coast; and travelling 
parallel to us was the most extraordinary 
| cloud formation, possibly three miles long, 
shaped like a fish, lower than the other clouds 
and travelling in the opposite direction; every 
(sailor on the boat regarded it with the utmost 
| interest. 

Three hours later it seemed as if we were 
j out of danger; we made the shelter of rugged 
| cliff formation along the coast and the sea was 
} calm; the cabin boy appeared with a cup of—?; 
it might have been tea, coffee, or cocoa, or 
{all three, The cabin was filled with animated 
} conversation in three languages;—a Japanese 
) Officer carried on a mild flirtation with two 
i pretty young Japanese girls; a Korean gentle- 
) man helped his wife to sit up and take a little 
f interest in life; Mr. Cunningham and Miss 
1 McCague, who had been trying to reach 
} Chinju, had a little fruit; our boys became 
i little balls of energy and very hungry. 

| Suddenly the wind began to rise, the glass 
4 to fall, and we raced along to our first port of 
? call with a strong gale behind us. All along 
} we passed fishing vessels huddled together and 
| anchored in the lee of the islands. 

| Soon we saw the lights of Masan ahead, 
} and we felt that we had reached the end of our 
i trip, especially when we drew within sight of 
{ the wharf. But our difficulties began again; 
? it was impossible to bring the boat alongside 
1 the jetty, and we turned and went some 
distance along the shore to Sin Masan and 
+ tried again there; again they signalled that it 
» is useless to try to land. By this time the 
) wind was a fierce gale, that increased every 
+ moment in violence; sheets of driving rain 
i drove in on the windows and doors of the 
} cabin; soon we heard the rasp of the anchors 
being let down; the raging seas swept the 
boat end to end, and threatened to overwhelm 
us altogether. The wind howled and shrieked 
overhead; we heard the siren of one vessel 
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_ similar to our own as it cried for help, but it 


Was swept past and crashed on the stone 
wharf and its small crew killed. Our own an- 
chors strained and dragged. Hour after hour 
passed; we realised that no boat could stand 
the strain for long; at one moment there was 
a lull, and then with double fury the typhoon 
burst on us again from the opposite direction. 
In the early hours of the morning the storm 
began to abate, or rather passed on its way 
leaving a chain of fierce destruction in South 
Chosen. 

At dawn the tired sailors pulled up the an- 
chors and half an hour later we drew along- 
side the wharf. Whata scene of desolation! 
All along the foreshore were wrecks of boats 
piled up by the storm, some sunk/in the har- 
bour, roofless buildings, and tin and wood 
piled up in the streets. 

As we came along the road to the Missicn 
Station, we could see Mr. Macrae’s boys’ 
school with its roof blown off. Yesterday 
when I went down to see the inside, I found 
Mr. Macrae and his teachers holding a prayer 
meeting, with streams of water pouring 
through the ceiling all around them. Walls 
and equipment have been destroyed; only 
a week or two before the school had been 
completely renovated. 

From the compound we could see the ter- 
rific damage at the Farm School,—a visit re- 
vealed the full extent of it,—the heavy roof of 
the main building had been lifted like match- 
wood; half of it lay a mass of tiles and beams 
in the bamboo grove at the rear of the school ; 
some huge sections had been lifted and iossed 
two,hundred yards by the force of the wind. 
The sleeping quarters of the boys suffered 


severely. Heavy sections of brickwork had 
fallen where some of the lads slept,—but 
providentially the lads were at the church at- 
tending a service. And I am told that when 
the roof began to lift, and two big windows 
were hurled in among the congregation, they 
all went out and with Miss McPhee crouched 
under the lee of the church yard wall, singing 
hymns in the long dark hours of what proved 
to be the darkest and most dreadful night 
that the people can re-member. 
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Miss G. 


Napier 


CHAS I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


ft 4=RTRUDE NAPIER was born in Scot- 
: yt land in 1872. After her general ed- 
be ucation, she qualified as a teacher and 
wee taught for a short time. Then she 
turned to nursing, receiving her training in 
the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh in a nursing 
school associated with one of the world’s 
famous centres of medical education. 

Miss Napier’s family did in a conspicuous 
degree what Scottish families have often done. 
It “sprinkled many nations.” One brother, 
an artist, settled in England; another is in 
charge of business interests in North China; 
her eldest sister, Mrs. Inglis, is a member of 
the Church of Scotland Mission in Mukden, 
while yet another sister was married to a 
‘minister who was called to the charge of 
the leading Presbyterian Church in Brisbane, 
Queensland, and subsequently gave his life as 
an army chaplain on Gallipoli. 

Miss Napier accompanied this sister to 
Brisbane and sonn received an appointment 
as a “Sister” on the nursing staff of the 
Brisbane Children’s Hospital. Later she was 
in charge of the Deaconess Training Institute 
of the Presbyterian Church in Victoria. 

The urge for personal missionary service 
was not to be denied and in 1912 Miss Napier 
came to Korea. She was stationed first in 
Masan, where she was engaged both in 
nursing work (in a little health centre which 
she initiated) and in evangelistic work. Later 
she was transferred, as matron, to the Paton 
Memorial Hospital at Chinju. 

She wes an indefatigable worker. If Fior- 


ence Nightingale was “the lady with a lamp,” 
Gertrude Napier was ‘“‘the lady with the 
keys.” The memory of that purposeful figure, 
girt with a bunch of keys will not fade from 
the minds of those of us who used to see 
it; nor will the influences which passed from 
her into the making of the Chinju hospital, 
pass with the passing years; for those in- 
fluences were living seeds and they will grow. 
“She was steadfast, unmoveable, always a- 
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bounding in the work of the Lord” and her 
labour has not been in vain. 

She had a strong mind and a robust per-— 
sonality. Things that were ‘just smooth’ she 
scorned. There was in her make up a strong 
artistic sense and an artist’s feeling for colour. — 
She knew how to bring creative artistry to — 
the solution of the old problem, ‘where with 
all shall we be clothed.’ 

Moreover she was apt to dropa penetrating 
judgment or an aphorism which dwells in the 
memory. I heard her settle (to my mind at 
least) the interminable perplexity of a discus- 
sion concerning the particular school or course 
of study to be chosen for a missionary’s child. 
“There isn’t just one way of bringing up 
children,” she said. 

Whatand where is to be the object of our final - 
loyalties ? Is it a simple question? I have 
heard a missionary, even, argue: “‘personality — 
is warm and near and sure; principle is cold, 
ethereal, difficult to comprehend; we cannot 
sacrifice a friend and friendship for loyalty to 
the truth which is so hard to know.” Miss 
Napier’s canny comment was: “It will make 
loyalty a very ‘moveable feast’.’’ 

lt is not for one to know another’s mind ata 
purpose, but if I might venture, I would say 
that deep among the things Miss Napier 
sought to win for herself and to bring as part — 
of her Christian Gospel for others, were securi- 
ty and friendship. They are fundamental ne- 
cessities of the human soul. 
in Christ’s good news. Deeper still that 
other thing of which the poet spoke: “Life 
eg just our chance of the prize of learning 
love,’”’ and Gertrude Napier has entered into 
the abundant life. 

She passed suddenly at Taikyu. There had 
been a time of weakness and of enforced rest 
since return from furlough. Discomfort and 
worse, had been borne with fortitude. One 
of the few frauds Miss Napier allowed herself 
was the pretence that ‘it wasn’t anything.’ It 
was a brave but thin deception. A measure of 
restoration had been won for a heart essen- 
tially impaired by myocardial degeneration, 
Her face was turned to her new work in the 
Girls’ Vocational Farm School at Tongnai. It 
was a gallant gesture. Then all the appre- 
hensiong, “lest perhaps” ........ were ended. 


‘Well done gocd and faithful servant 
Enter thou into the joy of the Lord.’”’ 
‘‘And their works do follow them.”’ 


They are assured — 


' 
' 
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Synopsis. 
posed to Christianity, 


beggar’s hand. 
It was glorious. 


VERYBODY KNEW Yi moksa by now, 
and everybody had an opinion to of- 
fer. Thousands went out to spread 

glowing reports of crowded meet- 

Jings, of praying, weeping, shouting and even 

tof healings of demon possessed people; and if 

hone listened, one heard also ominous mur- 

{murings intermingled that rumbled like dis- 

‘tant thunder. As the tide rose, the breakers 

( took on a troubled look that spoke of a storm 

vat sea. 

/ Simeon had passed his life expectancy of a 

score and ten. To this God had added a year, 

two years, and now three. Perhaps Simeon’s 

‘work was done. At any rate, his glory be- 

/ came that of a fading sunset. 

People objected that he caustically and pub- 

‘licly criticized preachers in general, and at 

| this a stratus banner in the sky turned gray. 

‘They said he insisted on extinguishing the 

| lights for after-service prayer meetings, and 

this turned another golden strip to gray. 
| They said he neglected to maintain proper re- 
gerve toward women, and another cloud lost 
its scarlet. He led people to look for strange 
manifestations, they said, and excited them to 
tears without carrying them on to peace; and 
with this the west became dark. For these 
reasons, he was excluded from many pulpits. 

It appeared that the acts which brought 
criticism were all acts of indiscretion; there 


Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father who was violently op- 
t , Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville. Love won 
_over violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. 

Through many trials be finally graduated from theological seminary. During his first pastorate he 
became a central figure in a revival that swept a large part of Korea. 

Then, after a year as a secretary of the Korea Sunday School Association, which made him inter- 
denominationally and nationally known, he gave up the office to devote full time to preaching. Calls 
poured in from all quarters, and he had a continuous itinerary arranged months in advance. 
packed every preaching place; and gifts showered upon him, the latter always finding their way to a 


Crowds 


But there is one glory of the noon day and another glory of the sunset. 
Chapter Ten 


sunset 


was no intimation of sin. Nevertheless, the 
resulis were no less disastrous. 

True, preachers had no claim to exempticn 
from criticism, but it might have been given 
personally or in segregated groups. True, 
there was good psychological reason and high 
precedent for darkening a room for prayer, 
but in Korean churches and society, perhaps 
there were other more weighty reasons a- 
gainst it. True, the pastor has a legitimate 
ministry to the women of his flock, but per- 
haps Korean proprieties might have been more 
carefully observed. Certainly, Christianity is 
a religion full of wonders, but novices might 
have been better guarded, against useless and 
false manifestations. And withal, the fact that — 
everybody had an opinion to air probably did 
not improve the situation. e 

Left alone, probably Simeon would have 
corrected himself gradually on these points, 
all but the last. Here was the very marrow 
of his mysticism. With an unbounded faith in 
the power and leadership of the Holy Spirit, 
he was ready to credit any manifestation. He 
would not presume to curb or guide; the 
Spirit must be given free rein, he felt. Hence, _ 
he was apt to see even prudence as a frustra- 
tion of the Spirit. 

Thus he left open the door for meaningless 
wandering and actual counterfeits of grace. 
For example, after his sermons, as is often 
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done in Korea, long periods of prayer follow- 
ed, in which everyone joined audibly. If any 
further message was given—and he usually 
gave several—it was rather of the kind to ag- 
gravate the weeping and groaning than such 
instruction as would hasten deliverance. Of- 
ten there were hours of wailing and beating 
the floor, of tremblings and ‘“‘dying’’, all look- 
ed upon as the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
therefore left unguided. In such an atmos- 
phere many were the pitfalls, which well- 
rounded counsel might have helped avoid. 


But here, Simeon was most truly himslf; 
and change was difficult. Of what avail was 
criticism? He but followed unperturbed the 
inner light of his soul, like the mystic that he 
was. He who had died daily for years was 
moved by none of these things. 

“T am now gradually gaining more enemies. I 
guess this is because I love the Lord. Jesus was 
misunderstood by His holy mother and brothers and 
was forsaken by His friends, dying alone and deso- 
late ; and I imagine that is the way I’ll go.’’ 

“‘Kven those who used to like me, little by little 
become opposed ; and my parents, also, who had confi- 
dence in me, gradually are ceasing to trust me; and my 
brothers, * who used to understand and sympathize, 
now understand no longer ; sol fear my path will be 
blocked, and I shall not be able to accomplish God’s 
holy will. 

“‘Now Satan ‘rages all about me sharply. Thus he 
assaults me in many ways. In an attack I was about 
to die his captive ; but because the Lord guarded me 
on all sides, I have so far stood. Hallelujah. Amen.” 

Upon a broken body and a broken confi- 
dence, now was heaped a still more subtle trial. 
By comparison the four points of criti- 
cism named above shrank to insignificance. 
Surely, as he said, Satan raged sharply ; and 
he struck, as usual, in the most vulnerable 
spot. 

As suggested already, Simeon’s vulnerable 
spot was at the point of the supernatural, 
where God breaks through into human lives. 
Resisting the Holy Spirit has been the doom 
of some, but not so with Simeon. On the 
contrary, he was so receptive to the supernat- 
ural that he left himself open to visitation by 
demonic powers a8 well as divine. And just 


there the wily adversary made his attack. 
The peril of deception by Satan transformed 
into an angel of light was peculiarly his. 

In February, 1932, certain young women, 
students in a theological school began having 


trances in which they claimed to receive 
knowledge of past events in the lives of others 


formerly unknown to them, and later they be- 


gan to receive so-called revelations of future 


events. 

This phenomenon in its origin had nothing 
to do with Simeon’s work, but he was, inevita- 
bly drawn into association with it. Within a 
few months he was meeting whenever he 
could with the group that developed around it. 
They often met for prayer ; and while all were 
bowed, the afflatus would come upon one of 


their number, who then began to address the — 


group or an individual. 


Once in such a prayer time Simeon was re- — 


buked by one of these young women speaking 
by the “Spirit”. “What do you go about 
preaching for?’’, began the utterance. “Do 
you think that is the most urgent task? Of 
what use are your sermons and your revival 
meetings if you do not listen to my voice ? 
Did you not fail at Kiyang? Did you have 
no dream or vision ? Without these, what can 
you do? Behold, I work a new work at the 
end of this age.” 

“Why should this manifestation come to our 
sinful people?”, Simeon ask of one giving a’ 
message on another occasion. ‘Don’t you 
know I love sinners?” came the reply. “I 
want to be glorified in those that are despis- 
ed by this world.” ‘Why should this igno-— 
rant woman be Thy servant?” he asked. “If 
I should speak through a learned man,’’ came 
the answer, ‘‘you would say he was speaking 
from his own knowledge. You do not com- 
prehend my power.” 

A third time he ventured a question. ‘I am 
wondering,” he said, ‘‘whether this be the 


* His younger brother Near Perfect had died a few 
weeks prior to this. Using Diversity and Live 
Forever, with their families, still lived in the- 
home town. 
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work of the devil or of God. Iam not trying 
[hee Lord; I am trying this servant. I be- 
lieve in Thee, O God. Forgive me for asking, 
if this is truly Thy work.’ 

“If you could have believed,” came the 
momentous words with a.sigh, “if you could 
have believed, O Thomas, before touching my 
side, you would have had a greater blessing. 
Since you have said you will believe only after 
trying, your faith is small.” 

- Hereupon the die was cast. Simeon be- 
lieved. The messages were deeply spiritual 
and the revelations were verified by events, 
he said. “It cannot be of Satan,’’ was his 
conclusion. ‘Therefore, it must be of the 
)Holy Spirit.” 

| Once this conclusion was reached, friends 
imight warn and colleagues criticize; but to 
\him they all alike appeared to be opposing a 
)divine operation ; and to them, he, in turn, ap- 
‘peared unreasonable, stubborn, and delud- 
jed,-a pathetic figure, like a disabled ship be- 
Jing tugged into its last port. 

| Before this period of turmoil came to an 
end, weird and erratic things took place; and 
)many were the strange tales that flew over 
ithe country. His course led inevitably to 
+ separation from his life-long connections, and 
sat length common ties brought a new group 
together, mystical, emotional, earnest, suffer- 
ing, apostolic. 

) It remained only for the new allignment to 
#be made official. In March, 1933, he dropped 
®.connection with the church of his youth, and 
about the same time the new group crystal- 
§ lized into organization. 

On March 19, 1933 he wrote to his father : 
“At the annual meeting [of the church] there were 
% so many questions that it meant giving up my relation 
} as a pastor, and since February I have had no salary. 
1) The devil tries me greatly, but the Lord by His grace 
) ever guards me all the more. And my body lately is 
‘so very tired that many are concerned ; but we must 
® not be anxious, for the Lord also keeps me. 

| “LLet’s pray always, giving thanks always, and be 
® longsuffering. Should you meet a member of any 
| .church, welcome him with love and affection, help him 


as much as you can, and be not the least troubled, or 
worried, or censorious. I thank God for His blessing 
in giving me a chance to live humbly and quietly and 
to give myself to prayer and praise.’’ 


The words that came from his lips in those 
days were usually melancholy, suppliant, and 
patriarchal. In one of his letters he bares the 
stages by which he reached a memorable 
decision. 

From a spontaneous abhorrence of the idea 
at first, through the recognition of the fact 
that suffering may be of God, to a complete 
surrender to His will at last, we trace the 
steps in this letter by which Simeon gave his 


consent and accepted the first superintendency 


of a new body of Christians, who now call 
themselves the Jesus Church. 

“Oh, the pain of hearing myself called the 
New Church Superintendent! It is a piercing 
thorn,” he writes to a friend. 

“IT had desired not to leave a name upon 
earth, and now what inconsistency this! 
Could this be a crown of thorns of the Lord’s 
giving ? 

“The Lord giveth me great peace and joy; 
He also giveth great pain and affliction. 
Though it be the suffering of death and Hades, 
if only it be of the Lord, this, ah! my captivi- 
ty cannot be refused. 

“Then am I ending up by putting on the 
thorny crown of Superintendent? O Lord, if 
possible, let this cup and this crown pass 
from me; but, oh! Lord, not my will, but 
Thy holy will be done. Amen; amen; amen.’’ 

How contradictory seem the currents that 
mingle in God’s providences! They often 
mislead us till we know not whither we are 
bound. Here was an ending and a begin- 
ning, the ending of many old affections, the 
beginning of a new body of Christians. So 
much of Korean church history was plain; but 
in the personal life of Simeon it was not so 
clear. Was the sunset to be followed by a 
new dawn? Or was it to be: 


“Sunset, and evening star, 
And one clear call for me’’ ? 


(To be continued) 
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Korean Young Folks 


FREDERICK S. MILDER 


A Review by Mrs 


OREAN YOUNG FOLKS is a collection 
| of 387 stories and essays from every 
day Korean life as seen from the road 
side and the village. Many of the 
stories have the advantage of carrying one 
back again for another visit after long and 
fruitful years. To one who knows the 
Koreans there is nothing startling in the tales. 
As one of our missionory children put it, 
“Those things are just like what happened in 
Daddy’s district, I wish Mr. Miller had known 
about Jewell. Father was very much pleased 
with her. Asa child she attended the church 
so regularly and was eager to learn all they had 
teach. Than she stopped coming and father 
could find out nothing until one day he heard 
that she was married and that her father-in- 
law was tying her up by the thumbs each time 
the church bell rang. But you should have 
seen father when he came and told us that 
Jewell was back in church. She had been so 
kind and helpful in the home, so patient and 
prayerful while tied up, that the whole family 
decided to believe and father saw them at the 
church’’, 


‘Each story is filled with human interest and 
with the vivid Christian message. The native 
love of a joke and appreciationof gocd humor is 
often evident. No story of present day Korean 
life would be complete without the life giving 
element of Christian love. Mr. Miller has 
caught this thread of gold and used it to bind 
‘together accurate information of fishing and 
paper-making, of marriage customs and family 
dife. This golden chord runs through the farm- 
ing district, the dispensary and the village 
‘sehool. Anyone of the 30 or more articles 
could be used for a Sunday School talk, for 
an Epworth League inspirational message. It 
is a notable contribution to the English liter- 
ature on Korea. Added to his former book 


. H. H. Undewood 


‘‘Our Korean Friends” it should do much to 
further the knowledge and understanding of 
the living romance that accompanies the pro- 
gressive struggle of our Korean Christians” 
toward making all Korea acknowledge Christ, 
as Saviour. ; 

I tested this volume of stories out on many 
of our missionary children while at Sorat 
Beach. They clung on to the book while, “The 
Music Goes Round and Round,” while the 
boats went past in the races. Even when the 
winners came home, the book was not put 
down. Yet none of the children of Korea 
seemed to be astonished or even surprised. — 
They were pleased to find out why Korean 
clothes streaked in the rain and how Korean 
candy is made, but nearly every one had some 
local story of funeral or wedding or child 
preacher to add to Mr. Miller’s collection. 
These children of the land chuckled at 
the practical jokes and the bubbling humor 
of situations that to me were filled with 
pathos. The stories are of 1936 as well as of 
the earlier church. The romance is of to day 
and of the future. The disputes about doc- 
trine and mission methods has no place be- 
side these vivid pictures of a living spreading 
Gospel. Among the people, kindly and loving, 
with a heroism that is ever near the surface, 
“Qur Korean Young Folks” are now getting 
into the high schools and the colleges, or 
have gone out as teachers and preachers, as 
leaders in business. You find them every- 
where as the pioneers of higher living, leading 
up to the higher life. Meanwhile in other 
towns and other villages, other Korean young 
folks are catching eels, riding donkeys, 
stealing food, playing tricks on old family ser- 
vanis and avoiding their spankings even as 
the past generation has done. 


ETHEL UNDERWOOD 
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| What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


| The fifth summer conference for religious instruc- 
ition and edification of the North-western provinces of 
Korea, was held at the Union Christian College, 
‘Pyengyang, under the joint auspices of the College 
VY. M. C. iA. and the Christian Endeavourers of that 
‘city on August 24-25. More than six hundred mem- 
bers were enrolled and a devotional spirit was deeply 
imanifested throughout the conference. To many 
people who were just returning to their work again 
jafter their vacation, the Conference was a real bless- 
ing. 

, After an unprecedented drought throughout spring 
and summer there was a great flood in the central part 
of Korea during which 5,510 houses were damaged; 
*2,500 people were killed and wounded and 1,000,000 
people were estimated to have been seriously effected. 
1 “The Church ought to remember,” reads an editorial, 
‘ “the mutual helpfulness in the early Church. When 
‘they heard of the famine and suffering in Jerusalem, 
‘Churches in Asia Minor, showed their fine spirit 
through their enthusiastic giving. They entrusted 
‘their contributions to the hands of Paul, Here is our 
chance to hand over our contributions to the Church 
\for flood relief.”’ 

- The Chulwon Methodist Church, in Kangwon Pro- 
ivince, has begun to erect a new church building, the 
‘church has been one of the most steadfast through- 
}out all Korea. With the generous gift of the Mission 
as well as the unselfish contributions of church mem- 
ibers, a brick building of two stories will be construct- 
|-ed at a total cost of twenty-five thousand yen. 

‘*The world seems to be intoxicated with material- 
‘ism,’’ writes an anonymous pastor, ‘‘and we pastors 
|-who cry for righteousness in the wilderness, are look- 
'ed down upon. As professional men, we simply can* 
‘mot make ends meet. Where is our Lord who 
compels us to live in this way? Sometimes I myself 
) cannot tell why He called me to this difficult mission. 
But I am convinced that His life is the eternal Bread 
|-of the world, and I have become the servant of the 
‘Cross. The servant of the Cross, is certainly a trage- 
dy viewed from the worldly point of view, but itis a 
great glory looked upon from the point of faith.”’ 

_Many suggestive and thoughtful articles in regard 
to the possible betterment of the Korean Church, in 
warious respects, have been written recently, and 
there are quite a number of essays dealing with the 
need of promotion of the worshipful attitude in devo- 
tional services. ‘‘Our ancestors showed a very sol- 


Extracts from Korean Church Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


emn and worshipful attitude when they bowed to false 
gods and when they hed ancestoral worship,’’ writes a 
noted pastor. ‘‘Of course there were mingled togeth- 
er superstition and formalism, but there certainly 
was the worshipful mind. Do we not worship the 
true Creator of the universe in our religion? Worship 
in our Korean Churches seems to lack this solem- 
nity. Now it is necessary for us to bring this out 
and provide some remedy. Pastors and church offi- 
cials should make effort to promote greater rever- 
ence in our churches.”’ 

A meeting in honor of Mrs. Popai Lim, was held at 
Yongchung, Manchukuo, on August 15. Mrs. Lim 
organized and directed the Life Membership Associa- 
tion for Missionary Work in the Presbyterian Churches 
in this Canadian Mission territory. The Association 
owns a rice field valued at about 3,000 yen which the 
members bought by contributing five yen each; the 
annual income of this field is used in the support of 
Bible Women. This pioneer woman has done a 
most commendable piece of work for this Association 
these fifteen years, for she has made it self-support- 
ing. 

There is a revival of enthusiasm in the younger 
generation in the Korean Church. The various ac- 
tivities of Christian Endeavors have been reported 
from time to time. A few facts concerning the 
Methodist group of young people may be interesting. 
The total members of the Epworth Leagues of the 
Korean Churches are reported to be more than six 
thousand. The annual general meeting of all Leagues 
in Korea, held in the Diamond Mountain this summer, 
made a resolution to make an earnest effort to promote 
enthusiasm for the League’s work, and to set aside a 
Sunday for this purpose. This year it will be held 
September 27th. 

The generous gift of the Hawalian Churches for 
the Korean Mission work in Manchukuo, which is 
sent through the Head quarters of the Korean Metho- 
dist Church, furnished new stimulus to churches in 


Korea. The amount collected from their scanty 
means, 500 yen, represents genuine love and thought. 

An international temperance meeting, represented 
by 29 organizations in the Orient, was held at Tokyo; 
August 28th-30th. Mr. Song Sangsuk, General Secre- 
tary of the Temperanee Association of Christian 
Churches in Korea, respresenied the work in our 
Churches. He reported, during the conference, the 
present situation of the movement in Korea, and 
he appealed for the earnest help of the conference for 
the immediate promulgation of the Juvenile Anti-al- 
chohol Act in Korea. 
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Editor’s Notes 


The Australian Presbyterian Mission numbers 13 
a 12 wives and 16 single women workers, a total 
of 41. 

Of the contributors for this number, Mrs. Mackenzie 
is the wife of the Rev. J. N. Mackenzie who came to 
Korea in 1910 as did the Rev. F. J. L. Macrae who 
resides at Kumasan and is the Mission Correspondent. 
Mr. McKenzie is Superintendent of the Fusan Leper 
Hospital which has 600 inmates. 

The manuscripts for this number were solicited by 
Miss Amy G. M. Skinner who is a member of the 
editorial board of this magazine and came to Korea 
in 1914. Miss Ida McPhee joined the Mission in 1911 
and Miss Stella M. Scott in 1916. Although the Rev. 
KE. W. New is among the new missionaries, he was 
already a seasoned worker and a man of experience 
before he came to Korea in 1934. 

Both Mr. Yu and Mr. Song are numbered among 
the five hundred or more pastors of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Song is a doctor of theology 
and has had several years of study in the U. S. A., 
particularly in the Western Theological Seminary at 
Pittsburg, Pa. He has been engaged by the Mission 
to head-up a social welfare work in the city of Fusan, 
One of his Korean friends has put 10,000 yen into the 
project. 

Mrs. Underwood, M. A. who reviews “Korean Young 
Folks” by the Rev. F. 5S. Miller, is the wife of H. H. 
Underwood, President of the Chosen Christian Col- 
lege. As Miss Ethel Van Wagoner she came to 
Korea in 1912 to teach in the Seoul Foreign School. 
The other contributors have been introduced each 
month, viz, Rev. V. W. Peters of the Southern 
Methodist Mission, Y. H. Kim, Ph. D. Librarian of 
the Ewha College for Women, and Mr. Hugh Miller, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission : 
Returned from furlough : 


Mrs. A. B. Chaffin, Seoul 
Miss G. E. Snavely, ,, 


Left for U. S. A. 
Miss Margaret Appenzeller to enter College. 


Southern Methodist Mission ; 
Returned from fourlough 
Miss Ellasue Wagner, Songdo 
Mr. L. H. Snyder & family, Seoul 
Miss Ruth V. Cook (new missionary) 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from furlough 


Rev. J. Hopper and family, Mokpo. 

Miss Margaret Hopper, Mokpo. 

Rev. B. A. Cumming and family, Mokpo. 
Rev. J. I. Paisley, and family, Kwangju. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission : 
Returned from furlough 


Dr. and Mrs. #. H. Miller, Seoul 

Dr. and Mrs. R. K. Smith, Pyengyang 
Rev. E. Adams & family, Taiku 

Rev. J. Y. Crothers & family, Andong 
Miss R. J. McKenzie, Andong 

Mrs. L, P. Henderson & children, Taiku _ 


the Rev. W. J. Anderson, 
Lewis, Newberry, S. C., U. S. A. 


announcing the sudden death of Mrs. O. R. Avison on. 
the 15th inst. at Cape Cod, Mass. 
goes out to Dr. O. R. Avison and the other members © 
of the family. : 


United Church of Canada 


Miss H. E. Pollard, Taiku 

Miss M. Kinsler, Seoul 

Rey. F. Kinsler & family, Pyengyang 
Dr. D. S. Lowe & family, Chungju 
Dr. J. L. Boots & family, Seoul 

Rev. Wm. C. Kerr & family, Seoul 
Dr. & Mrs. A. I. Ludlow, Seoul 


Departure 


a rs B. Hayes, Pyengyang, to visit her son i 
ndia. 

Mr. Thomas Winn to enter college 

Rev. S. A. Moffett, D. D. to U. S. A. for 5 mos. 


Marriage 
The marriage took place in Tokyo on Sept 8th. 


of 


Seoul, to Miss Hermie 


Death oe. 


aul 


As we go to the press a cablegram has been received _ 


Our deep sympathy > 


Visitor 

Mrs. James Duguid, Jr., one of the Field Secretaries - 
of Board of the Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A., arrived in Korea on Sept. 18th” 
for a two weeks visit. de 


Returned from Furlough at 
Miss F. J. Murray, M. D., Hamheung. q 
Miss A. M. Rose, Hamheung. 
Rev. E. A. Knechtel and family, Hamheung, 


New Arrival 
Miss Elda Daniels, Sungjin 
Visitors 


Rev. G. Ernest Forbes and Mrs. Forbes are visiting” 
the Canadian Mission Stations during September. 

Mr. Forbes has been, for nearly twenty-five years,. 
a member of the Foreign Mission Board of the- 
church, $ 

Mrs. Forbes is now for the second time President of — 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of the United 
Church of Canada. 


Arrival of Foreign School Teachers 


Pyengyang 
Mr. Frank Rech of Western Pennsylvania 
Seoul 
Miss Lucy Norton, Eugene, Oregon. 
Miss Grace Mitchell, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Taiku 
Miss Katherine Thompson, Mendham, N. J., 


Y. M. C. A. 


Visitor 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Thomson of Mendhan, N. J., — 


U. S. A. have been visiting Korea on a world tour. 
Mr. Thompson is a retired Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 


lers. 
moderate. 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. 
Hotel). 
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Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 
Boats and trains met upon request. Rates. 
Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
(Close to the Tor 
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KOREA CLOTH 


_ Curtains and Covers for Summer Residences 3 
SUMMER DRESSES FOR CHILDREN 
Attractive Patterns,................. Colors Guaranteed 
GENTS’ SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 
Gents’ Korea Hose 
Special 25 sen per pair 


ie ge gS Bee gee 


| for 
SUMMER RESIDENCES 
Complete Sets or Replacements 
can be sent direct. 
Pleasing Tea Sets for Afternoon Tea 
TABLES, CHAIRS, CABINETS, ETC. Made at our Boys’ Industrial 


Send for Particulars. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Telephone | PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES Keij 


K. 880 1j 
Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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PHOENIX AND GREEN SEGI CROCKERY | 


Home, ~ 


. FANGY WORK OF ALL KINDS. Made at our Girls’ and Women’s Homes, 
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